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The Negro in Aerospace Work 
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EPITOME 


Few industries are working more assiduously 
than aircraft and related aerospace companies to 
expand Negro employment opportunities. Yet it 
is the unusual aerospace company which has been 
able to raise its percentage of Negroes to 8 or 10 
per cent of a particular facility. The reasons why 
this is so tell us a great deal about problems of 
Negro employment, upgrading and intraplant 
movement, and variations from industry to in- 
dustry or plant to plant. 
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#* SEVEN MONTHS BEFORE the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Fortune magazine reported that the 
aircraft industry had “an almost universal prejudice 
against Negroes . . . you almost never see Negroes 
in aircraft factories. . . .”"' Today few industries are 
working more assiduously than aircraft and related 
aerospace companies to expand Negro employment 
opportunities.? Yet it is the unusual aerospace com- 
pany which has been able to raise its percentage of 
Negroes to 8 or 10 per cent of a particular facility. 
The reasons for this tell us a great dea] about prob- 
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lems of Negro employment, upgrading and intra- 
plant movement, and variations from industry to in- 
dustry or plant to plant. 

The aerospace industry employed an average of 
1,298,000 persons in 1966 or 6.8 per cent of the total 
manufacturing payroll. Plants of this industry are 
located in all major regions of the country. Four- 
fifths of the product of these plants are purchased 
by the Department of Defense, the National Aero- 
nautical and Space Agency, and other governmental] 
bodies. Commencing in World War II, the pressure 
of these government agencies (especially since 
1961) has been heavy on the industry, first to open 
jobs to Negroes, then by “affirmative action” to in- 
crease Negro participation in the better jobs. The 
progress has been great, but disappointing to those 
who might expect a greater percentage of Negroes. 
The reasons are several. 

Table I shows the number and proportion of 
Negroes in the aerospace industry by sex and occu- 
pational group for late 1966, based upon a sample 
including about two-thirds of the industry's employ- 
ees. Less than 5 per cent of the total employees are 
Negro. This is about one-third of the Negro ratio in 
steel‘ and even less than that in the automobile 
industry.’ There are several reasons for the rela- 
tively lower representation of minority groups in 
aerospace. 


Special Problems 


Job structure. First and foremost is the character 
of work in aerospace. Much of the work is of a high 
job shop precision level. Jobs are not broken down 
to semiskilled components when one builds a few 
Mercury capsules, a short-run order of missiles, or 
one-half dozen experimental planes.Yet much of the 
industry does just this. Such work requires highly 
trained mechanics, and unfortunately the Negro 
community has few of these. 

There is some long-run work, to be sure. Compa- 
nies having such orders are able to break down jobs 
into semiskilled components and train relatively un- 
skilled personnel as sheet metal workers or machine 
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tenders to handle the repetitive work. It is notewor- 
thy that our research indicates that in general the 
more repetitive the operations, the higher the per- 
centage of Negroes. But where high-precision shop 
skills are required, few Negroes make it up the oc- 
cupational ladder. 

Finding either Negro craftsmen or apprenticeship 
candidates is a frustrating search. Past discrimina- 
tory practices, lack of Negro family connections to 
“pick up a trade,” absence of a craft tradition in the 
Negro community except in the southern trowel 
trades, and now the mores of the community press- 
ing youngsters, white or black, to a mediocre col- 
lege education instead of a more useful craft train- 
ing leaves highly paid maintenance jobs with little 
Negro representation. Negro applicants from the 
South or from urban slums lack the necessary arith- 
metical or communications skills to qualify for ap- 
prenticeships. In aerospace, as in most industries, 
skilled maintenance work, except for a few welders, 
carpenters, and trowel tradesmen, remains largely a 
white man’s preserve. 

Aerospace companies have scoured the country 
looking for professional and technical employees. 
But Negroes have traditionally not been oriented to 
engineering as a profession. Bright Negroes seeking 
professional education and attainment have only re- 
cently gone into either engineering or work in in- 
dustry. Considering this fact, the few who are 
found in the aerospace industry are a sizable per- 
centage of those available. Several have very re- 
sponsible positions, but many who graduated from 
segregated schools find their background insuffi- 
cient for advancement and probably would not 
even be employed were it not for governmental 
pressure. 

The push to managerial jobs is slow. Negro su- 
pervisors are no longer rare, but not commonplace 
either. They now supervise mixed crews all over the 
country, but advancement beyond the first or sec- 
ond line is still relatively rare. Few Negroes have 
the modern “plumbers’ license” for managerial de- 
velopment—the MBA from a prestigious graduate 
business school—and as those of us from such insti- 
tutions know so regretfully, few are enrolled al- 
though our efforts to improve our position rivals 
that of the aerospace industry. 

Locational factors. We have already noted that 
the aerospace industry is located in every major re- 
gion of the country. It is, therefore, found near the 
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TABLE I.—Acrrospace Inpustry EmMpioyMeEnt By Racer, Sex, anp OccupaTIoNAL GRouP 
FOR THE Totat UNrrep StaTes In 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 
Per Per Per 
Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 
Negro Negro Negro 
Officials and managers 71,328 292 0.4 70 ,638 289 0.4 690 3 0.4 
Professionals 179 ,436 1,435 0.8 175 ,513 1,375 0.8 3,923 60 1.5 
Technicians 63,999 1,209 1.9 57 , 284 1,128 2.0 6,715 81 1.2 
Sales workers 720 Q 0.3 673 Q 0.3 47 — — 
Office and clerical 130 , 261 3,692 2.8 51,289 1,986 3.9 78,972 1,706 2.2 
Craftsmen (skilled) 164,991 7,595 4.6 158 , 623 7,050 4.4 6 ,368 545 8.6 
Operatives (semiskilled) 155,167 18,417 11.9 122,869 13,566 11.0 32,298 4,851 15.0 
Laborers (unskilled) 8,065 1,804 22.4 6,344 1,619 25.5 1,721 185 10.7 
Service workers 14,055 3,124 22.2 12,015 2,792 23.2 2,040 332 :16.3 
Total 788,022 37,570 4.8 655,248 29,807 45 132,774 7,763 5.8 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 
* 21 companies; 127 establishments. 


great concentrations of the Negro population in 
both the South and in the major industrial centers 
of the North and West. This superficially would ap- 
pear to make the industry accessible to the Negro 
who desires employment in the industry. In actual 
fact, the locational problems are severe. 

The very nature of the aerospace industry re- 
quires most plants to be located on the outside peri- 
meters of cities, preferably near an airport. In some 
cases, the facility must be even more remote. Mar- 
tin’s Denver missile operations are actually twenty- 
five miles outside of the city in a semiarid pasture. 
Moreover, the need for remote test facilities draws 
plants away from cities. Again Martin’s develop- 
ment of the Denver site, and Martin’s United Air- 
craft's Florida plants located near Canaveral are il- 
lustrations of expansion that would have been more 
helpful to Negro employment if they had occurred 
in Baltimore or Hartford, Connecticut. Similarly, 
when World War II ended, a number of Southern 
California aircraft manufacturers abandoned facili- 
ties in older, heavily populated areas of Los Angeles 
and moved all their operations to those outside the 
city limits. 

The significance of the plant location problem is 
well illustrated in the Southern California industry. 
The few plants located either close to Watts or on 
direct public transportation routes generally have 
two or three times the proportion of Negroes that 
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those have which are located in the outer county 
areas. The same companies and policies are in- 
volved. Interestingly enough, however, the outlying 
plants have a less skewed in-plant distribution of 
Negroes. These outlying plants are either new or 
newly integrated. The practice of confining Negroes 
to certain jobs never existed and was easier to avoid 
than where it had become institutionalized. More- 
over, the type of Negro who can find a home in 
the suburbs, or is willing to commute great dis- 
tances for a job, is usually highly motivated as well 
as able and therefore capable of accepting or gain- 
ing promotion and upgrading opportunities. 

Despite some exceptions, however, the farther 
from the inner city the aerospace plant, the fewer 
Negroes found on its employment rolls. Workers 
who have had little experience, motivation, or assis- 
tance do not know enough to look for work at Jong 
commuting distance, and superior workers usually 
do not have to commute long distances to obtain 
good jobs with promotion possibilities. Conse- 
quently, both employment and upward plant move- 
ment in the industry are restricted by the necessities 
of plant location in relation to the central city 
where Negroes are concentrated. 

Seniority systems. The seniority systems in the 
aerospace system are quite varied but in general do 
not appear to restrict Negro advancement. In a few 
cases, the lines are long and narrow, but mostly se- 
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niority districts tend to be broad with families of 
jobs clustered in one district. There are occasionally 
plant-wide applications, and sometimes transfers 
among plants of one company are part of the col- 
lective agreement. The volatility of employment as 
a result of government contract awards and cancella- 
tions insures maximum interest in job security and 
a general approach to a broad seniority policy. 

In general, the wider the seniority district, the 
greater the opportunity for Negroes for upgrading 
and advancement. As the most recently hired and 
the group which most likely has the fewest skills, 
Negroes profit substantially from broad opportuni- 
ties for movement. But, of course, a wide seniority 
progression system has its corollary disadvantages, 
too. When employment turns downward, it provides 
the broadest opportunities for bumping. With 
Negroes both relatively new and still overly concen- 
trated in the semiskilled and relatively unskilled 
jobs, they are then especially vulnerable. 

Job bidding is widely used in the industry to fill 
higher jobs. Company officials have repeatedly com- 
plained that Negroes appear more reluctant to bid 
on jobs than whites and often require great encour- 
agement if they are to bid. Lack of experience in in- 
dustrial practices, fear of moving from a job situa- 
tion which is acceptable to white fellow workers to 
one which is not, or lack of motivation are possible 
reasons for this. 


At least one company in the industry does not 
apply straight seniority in either promotion or lay- 
offs. One of this company’s facilities is under con- 
siderable government pressure to increase its per- 
centage and distribution of Negro employment. Re- 
cently employment declined in this facility, but the 
percentage of Negroes increased. Whether this re- 
sulted from “affirmative action” or discrimination 
in reverse, or whether these terms are distinctions 
without differences, could not be ascertained. 

Training. The aerospace industry is accustomed 
to training because of its sudden employment shifts. 
Vestibule training—teaching basic shop behavior, 
arithmetic, and English—is frequently done by the 
companies themselves or indirectly through the sup- 
port of school programs or those of such organiza- 
tions as the Opportunities Industrialization Center. 
Closely related are the programs for training on 
simple sheet metal assembly or other entry jobs 
which often continue as long as employment is ex- 
panding. Special efforts have been made by the in- 
dustry to include Negroes in these classes since 1962, 
Their success is indicated by a steadily increasing 
percentage of Negroes in most aerospace plants. 

In addition, however, few industries offer so 
much training for advancement and upgrading. The 
rapidly evolving technology compels much of this if 
the work force and supervision are to be kept cur- 
rent. But this training also provides tremendous op- 


TABLE II.—Arrospacr Inpustry EmpLtoyMent By Race, SEX, AND OccUPATIONAL GRoUP 
FoR THE NortuEeast REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 13,740 50 0.4 13,605 49 0.4 135 1 0.7 
Professionals 34,604 Q47 0.7 34,027 242 0.7 577 5 0.9 
Technicians 13 , 287 255 1.9 12,121 234 1.9 1,166 21 1.8 
Sales workers 174 _ — 172 _ — Q — — 
Office and clerical 21,575 571 2.6 8,193 245 3.0 13 , 382 326 2.4 
Craftsmen (skilled) 35 ,073 1,165 3.3 34,592 1,079 3.1 481 86 «17.9 
Operatives (semiskilled) 42,188 4,554 10.8 35 ,626 3,312 9.3 6 , 562 1,242 18.9 
Laborers (unskilled) 3,988 563. 14.1 2,958 474 16.0 1,030 89 8.6 
Service workers 4,174 791 19.0 3,656 727 = 19.9 518 G4 = 19.4 
Total 168 , 803 8,196 4.9 144,950 6 , 362 4.4 23 853 1,834 7.7 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


* Northeast region includes New England and the Middle Atlantic states. 
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portunities for those who wish to move up the occu- 
pational ladder. Negro involvement in such pro- 
grams is substantial, but nowhere near the ratio one 
might hope or expect. Motivational factors appear 
very important. Willingness to contribute one’s time 
to train for a better future depends on background, 
expectations, and genuine belief in opportunity. 
That all three are lacking to some degree in the 
Negro community is not difficult to understand. 
Until training opportunities are grasped, however, 
Negro upgrading will not achieve its potential in 
aerospace or in any other industry. 


Regional Employment 


Tables II through VII show Negro employment 
in the aerospace industry by occupational groups 
for all major regions of the country in 1966, except 
for the South, which is discussed later. These tables 
utilize the same data which are summarized in 
Table I, but divide them on a regional basis by es- 
tablishment. Many companies are thus represented 
by plants in several regions. 

Turning first to the Northeast (Table II), we find 
Negro employment ratios and in-plant distributions 
fairly close to national averages throughout the en- 
tire occupational hierarchy. In this region, Negro 
females have a higher ratio of jobs than the indus- 
try’s national average, and Negroes are somewhat 


less concentrated in the bottom two categories. 
They are, however, also less well represented in the 
craftsmen category but hold almost an identical 
share of the salaried positions as they do nationally. 

The Northeast region is divided into two areas, 
New England (Table III) and Middle Atlantic 
(Table IV). The high proportion of operatives is 
New England is attributable to the location there of 
major engine plants of United Aircraft, Avco, and 
General Electric, which utilize a much higher pro- 
portion of such labor than do many other aerospace 
plants. The Negro representation here is very simi- 
lar to the national average, but the high proportion 
of operatives offsets the lag of Negroes in the crafts- 
men classification and raises the over-all Negro per- 
centage to slightly above 5 per cent. Negro women 
make up an even larger percentage of female em- 
ployment in New England than they do in the total 
Northeast area. A heavy migration of Negroes from 
both the South and from New York City, particu- 
larly to cities in Connecticut, has been a strong fac- 
tor in the increased representation of Negroes in 
New England aerospace plants. In addition, United 
Aircraft, the region’s major aerospace employer, has 
long had a deserved reputation for practicing equal 
employment, a factor which, with the opportunity 
of good jobs at high wages, has attracted many 
Negroes to jobs in the area. 

The Middle Atlantic data (Table IV) again hold 


TABLE III.—Arrospace Inpustry EMPLOYMENT BY Rack, Sex, anp OccupaTIONAL Group 
FOR THE New ENGLAND REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 
Per Per Per 
Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 
Negro Negro Negro 
Officials and managers 8,121 29 0.4 8,052 29 0.4 69 —_— — 
Professionals 17 ,689 54 0.3 17,420 53 0.3 269 1 0.4 
Technicians 6,098 53 0.9 5,259 40 0.8 839 13 1.5 
Sales workers 170 — — 168 — = Q —_ — 
Office and clerical 11,177 192 1.7 3,491 65 1.9 7,686 127 1.7 
Craftsmen (skilled) 18 ,366 357 1.9 18,301 341 1.9 65 16 24.6 
Operatives (semiskilled) 34,681 3,946 11.4 28 ,622 2,761 9.6 6,059 1,185 19.6 
Laborers (unskilled) 3,329 382 11.5 2,422 310) 12.8 907 72 7.9 
Service workers 2,001 198 9.9 1,689 159 9.4 312 39 =—-12..5 
Total 101 ,632 5,211 5.1 85 , 424 3,758 AA 16,208 1,453 9.0 
Source: Data in author’s possession. 
* New England region includes Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
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TABLE IV.—Arrospace Inpustry EMPLOYMENT BY Racer, SEX, AND OccuPATIONAL Group 
FOR THE MippLe ATLANTIC REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 
Officials and managers 5,619 Q1 0.4 5,553 20 0.4 66 1 1.5 
Professionals 16,915 193 1.1 16 ,607 189 1.1 308 4 1.3 
Technicians 7,189 202 2.8 6,862 194 2.8 327 8 2.4 

Sales workers 4 — — 4 — 

Office and clerical 10,398 379 3.6 4,702 180 3.8 5 , 696 199 3.5 
Craftsmen (skilled) 16,707 808 4.8 16,291 738 4.5 416 70 =16.8 
Operatives (semiskilled) 7,507 608 8.1 7,004 551 7.9 503 57 «11.8 
Laborers (unskilled) 659 181 27.5 536 164 30.6 123 17 18.8 
Service workers 2,173 593 27.8 1,967 568 = 28.9 206 25 12.1 
Total 67,171 2,985 44 59 , 526 2,604 4.4 7,645 381 5.0 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


* Middle Atlantic region includes New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 


close to the national average in all categories. Fe- 
male employment of Negroes is considerably less 
than in New England, but the type of work which 
predominates does not offer the same opportunities. 
In the Middle Atlantic region craftsmen outnumber 
operatives two to one; in New England, the ratios 
are almost reversed. Large missile and space opera- 
tions and considerable job and machine work are 


found in this area. The one great aircraft produc- 
tion facilities of Martin-Marietta near Baltimore 
have been greatly reduced and with them have 
gone numerous semiskilled jobs of which Negroes 
once held a good share. Boeing’s Verto] Division 
near Philadelphia employs a large number of both 
craftsmen and operatives and has done a very capa- 
ble job of training and upgrading Negroes in the 


TABLE V.—Aerrospace Inpustry EMpLoyMENT BY Racer, Sex, AND OccuPATIONAL GROUP 
For THE Mipwest REcIon In 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 11,231 73 0.6 11,148 73 0.7 83 — — 
Professionals 18 ,318 146 0.8 17,941 140 0.8 377 6 1.6 
Technicians 8,160 129 1.6 7,528 123 1.6 632 6 0.9 
Sales workers 120 2 1.7 117 2 1.7 3 a = 
Office and clerical 18,723 639 3.4 9,690 464 4.8 9,033 175 1.9 
Craftsmen (skilled) 32,697 2,043 6.2 31,454 1,929 6.1 1,243 114 9.2 
Operatives (semiskilled) 23,893 3,637 15.2 18,595 2,373 12.8 5,298 1,264 23.9 
Laborers (unskilled) 1,825 660 36.2 1,438 589 41.0 387 71 (18.3 
Service workers 2,066 637 = 30.8 1,563 529 333.8 503 108 21.5 
Total 117 ,033 7,966 6.8 99 , 474 6 , 222 6.3 17 ,559 1,744 9.9 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 
* Midwest includes all midwestern and Rocky Mountain states. The actual plants exist only in Colorado and the midwestern states, 
except for small military installations. 
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machining skills. The higher than average crafts- 
men representation of Negroes in this area testifies 
to the results of such programs. 

The Midwest (Table V) has the highest percent- 
age of Negroes of any area—6.8 as compared with 
4.8 nation-wide. Since the data also include the few 
installations in the Rocky Mountain and Northern 
Plains areas where few Negroes live, the data in 
Table V understate, if anything, Negro representa- 
tion in the traditional Midwest area. 

The three great aerospace employment locations 
in the Midwest are Evendale, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where General Electric has its large jet en- 
gine facility; St. Louis, the home of McDonnell; and 
Wichita, Kansas, which contains a large facility of 
Boeing and the manufacturing facilities of Cessna, 
Beech, and Lear-Jet. The heaviest Negro concentra- 
tions are found in the McDonnell and General Elec- 
tric plants. 

McDonnell, as noted earlier, has long been a 
practitioner of equal employment opportunity. Lo- 
cated near a center of Negro population, although a 
long commute from the St. Louis North Side, it has 
made strenuous efforts to recruit Negro employees. 
The great success of its Phantom jet fighter has en- 
abled it to break down jobs into semiskilled compo- 
nents and has thus enabled it to develop entry jobs 
that have attracted large numbers of Negro men 
and women who have previously not worked in in- 
dustry. McDonnell has also been quite successful in 
upgrading Negroes. Its long record of Negro em- 
ployment has facilitated this, for Negroes employed 
many vears ago have been able to work up or to 
train for higher jobs. McDonnell’s ratio of Negro 
employees is more than twice that of the industry, 
with a higher than average percentage in the skilled 
category. 

General Electric likewise has a forceful program 
of equal opportunity and has applied it at Evendale 
where many Negroes are migrants from the South. 
The result is that Evendale has a relatively high pro- 
portion of Negroes in the skilled categories. 

At Wichita, Negro representation in the major 
plants has lagged, although both Boeing and Beech 
have made very strenuous efforts to improve minor- 
ity group work participation. Beech has been quite 
successful over the years in integrating its minority 
work force throughout its light plane manufacturing 
facility. The Negro population of Wichita, 8 per 
cent in 1960 and estimated at about 12 per cent 
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today, is of course considerably less than that in the 
St. Louis or Cincinnati areas. 

The most significant aspect of the favorable atti- 
tudes and programs in the major Midwest facilities 
is the high Negro representation in the craftsmen 
and office and clerical occupational groups. In the 
former, the Negro percentage in the Midwest re- 
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gion is 6.2, as compared with the 4.6 national aver- 
age; in the office and clerical group, the Midwest 
percentage is 3.4, the national, 2.8. Negro females 
also are much better represented in the Midwest 
than in the country as a whole. A combination of fa- 
vorable employer attitudes and policies of long 
standing, character of work and work mix, and the 
heavy Negro migration to the area have combined 
to make the Midwest aerospace centers among the 
most favorable in the industry to Negro employ- 
ment. 

The West Coast, and particularly Southern Cali- 
fornia, ranks with the Midwest as the area giving 
Negroes the best employment opportunities qualita- 
tively and quantitatively. Total West Coast data 
(Table VI) includes, besides Southern California, 
the great Boeing plants in Seattle and the various 
installations near San Jose, south of San Francisco. 
At Seattle, where only about 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro, Boeing has done extensive recruit- 
ing and upgrading and has many Negro engineers 
and technicians as well as lower-rated personnel. 
Both Lockheed and United Aircraft in Northern 
California have extensively recruited and trained 
Negroes, especially those from the Oakland area. 

Southern California (Table VII) has about the 
same percentage of Negro operatives and craftsmen 
as the Midwest region and thus is ahead of the na- 
tional average in these important groups. The 


Negro employment and Negro female employment 
in the lowest two job categories in Southern Cali- 
fornia is almost identical with the national average. 

In the office and clerical group, Southern Califor- 
nia is slightly better (3.0 to 2.8) than the national 
percentage, but its superiority is greater with the 
male clerical group. Undoubtedly, the proportion of 
Negro female office and clerical employees is re- 
duced because of commuting problems between 
Negro residential areas and plant locations in 
Southern California. 

Southern California is the leading region in the 
industry, both numerically and in proportion, of 
Negro officials and managers, professionals, and 
technicians. Perhaps, like their white counterparts, 
Negroes in this groups flock to the balmy weather 
of the area. It is also true, however, that the South- 
ern California industry has a long record of utiliz- 
ing Negro personnel in these areas. 

Southern California is the headquarters of Lock- 
heed, North American, Douglas, Hughes, Northrop, 
the Convair Division of General Dynamics, and 
Aerojet-General, as well as of many smaller compa- 
nies. All are now firmly committed to strong affir- 
mative action, and several like Lockheed, Douglas, 
and North American have done so for a number of 
years. If the industry continues to expand its em- 
ployment in this region, Negroes can expect contin- 
ued gains. 


TABLE VI.—Arrospace Inpustry EMPLOYMENT BY Rack, Sex, AND OccupaTIONAL Group 
FoR THE West Coast REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 35 ,016 134 0.4 34,615 132 0.4 401 Q 0.5 
Professionals 96 ,055 858 0.9 93,561 817 0.9 2,494 41 1.6 
Technicians 32,115 679 2.1 27 , 856 638 2.3 4,259 41 1.0 
Sales workers 284 — — 242 _ _ 42 = _ 
Office and clerical 68 ,319 1,824 2.7 23 , 5AT 888 3.8 Ad, 772 936 2,1 
Craftsmen (skilled) 73,318 3,831 5.2 69 ,099 3,490 5.1 4,219 341 8.1 
Operatives (semiskilled) 62,630 8,031 12.8 45,292 5,882 13.0 17,338 = 2,149 «12.4 
Laborers (unskilled) 1,711 353 -20.6 1,467 335 = -22..8 244 18 7A 
Service workers 5,917 1,022 17.3 4,969 896 =:18.0 948 126: 13.3 
Total 375,365 16,732 4,5 300,648 13,078 4.3 74,717 3,654 4.9 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


* West Coast region includes Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, and Nevada. 
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TABLE VII.—Arrospace Inpustry EmpLloyMent By Race, Sex, anp OccupationaL Group 
FOR THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA REGION IN 1966 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 21,056 99 0.5 20,748 97 0.5 308 Q 0.6 
Professionals 64,600 648 1.0 62,839 6121.0 1,761 36 2.0 
Technicians 18 ,336 496 27 16 , 067 70 2.9 2, 269 26 1.1 
Sales workers Q71 — — 236 — —_ 35 — — 
Office and clerical 44,284 1,336 3.0 14,744 6204.2 29 540 716 24 
Craftsmen (skilled) 48,342 3,035 6.3 45,412 2,771 6.1 2,930 264 9.0 
Operatives (semiskilled) 43,241 6,557 15.2 29,521 4,788 16.2 13,720 1,769 12.9 
Laborers (unskilled) 1,462 331 22.6 1,235 313 25..3 207 18 7.9 
Service workers 4244 873 20.6 3,517 780 22.2 727 93 12.8 
Total 245,836 18,375 5.4 194,319 10,451 5.4 51,517 2,994 5.7 


{ 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


Southern Development 


Southern developments in the 1960’s. The South 
(Tables VIII to X) offers in some ways a more dis- 
couraging picture than other areas, but in other 
ways one of increasing promise. Table VIII, which 
includes both the Southeast and the Southwest, 
shows excessively heavy concentrations of Negroes 
in the lowest two occupational groups—concentra- 
tions one and one-half to twice the national average 


—but under-representation in the operative and 
craftsmen level compared with the national picture. 
Surprisingly, the salaried groups show representa- 
tion of Negroes very close to the national average 
and, in the case of office and clerical groups, ac- 
tually superior to the national average. The signifi- 
cance of, and reasons for, these interesting Negro 
gains in the salaried area can best be explained by 
examining the data for the Southeast in Table IX. 

To one who is not familiar with developments in 


TABLE VIII.—Arrospace Inpusrry EmpLoyMent By Race, Sex, aNp OccuPATIONAL GROUP 


FOR THE SOUTH IN 1966 


All Employees Male Female 
Per Per Per 
Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 
Negro Negro Negro 
Officials and managers 11,341 35 0.3 11,270 35 0.3 71 — — 
Professionals 30 , 459 184 0.6 29 , 984 176 0.6 ATS 8 1.7 
Technicians 10 437 146 1.4 9,779 133 1.4 658 13 2.0 
Sales workers 142 _— — 142 _ = 
Office and clerical 21,644 658 3.0 9 ,859 389 3.9 11,785 269 2.3 
Craftsmen (skilled) 23,903 556 2.3 23,478 552 2.4 425 4 0.9 
Operatives (semiskilled) 26 456 2,195 3 23 , 356 1,999 8.6 3,100 196 3 
Laborers (unskilled) 541 228 «42.1 481 221 45.9 60 7 W.7 
Service workers 1,898 674 35.5 1,827 640 35.0 71 34. 47.9 
Total 126,821 4,676 = 3.7 110,176 4,145 3.8 16,645 581 -3.2 
Source: Data in author’s possession. 
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TABLE TX.—Arrospacr Inpustry EmMpioyMent By Races, Sex, anp OccupationaL Group 
FOR THE SOUTHEAST REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 6,158 24 0.4 6,126 24 0.4 32 — — 
Professionals 18 , 221 147 0.8 17,952 141 0.8 269 6 239 
Technicians 6,669 116 1.7 6,288 106 1.7 381 10 2.6 

Sales workers 115 — — 115 os = 

Office and clerical 12,022 501 4.2 5,259 298 5.7 6,763 203 3.0 
Craftsmen (skilled) 11,441 468 4.1 11 , 263 465 4.1 178 3 1.7 
Operatives (semiskilled) 11,857 1,383 11.7 10,541 1,253 11.9 1,316 130 9.9 
Laborers (unskilled) 292 92 31.5 236 85 36.0 56 7 12.5 
Service workers 722 261 36.1 671 244 36.4 51 17 33.8 
Total 67,497 2,992 4.4 58,451 2,616 4.5 9 ,046 376 «4.2 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


* Southeast region includes Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


the Southeast, the picture presented by Table IX 
will come as a great surprise. To be sure, about 
one-third of the laborers and service workers are 
Negroes, as compared with less than one-fourth na- 
tionally. But Negro representation among the 
semiskilled operatives is almost identical with that 
nationally (11.7 to 11.9%), and the same is true 
among craftsmen (4.1 to 4.6%). Then one finds that 
Negro office and clerical employees comprise 4.2 
per cent of those in the Southeast, but only 2.8 per 
cent of those nationally! Moreover, representation 
among the officials and managers, professionals, and 
technicians for Negroes in the Southeast is nearly 
identical with that nationally, 


Changes in Southeast 


What has happened in the Southeast is that a 
number of major aerospace companies have opened 
facilities and, partially because they have practiced 
equal employment, and partially under federal 
government prodding, they have changed the em- 
ployment practices of the region in a major manner. 
Despite the high skill content of their work, they 
have done much more in this regard than many 
other industries, for example, the automobile indus- 
try, which has tended much more to maintain the 
status quo. Many of these companies have installa- 
tions at space centers like Huntsville, Alabama, 
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Cape Kennedy, Florida, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
or Michaud, Louisiana. Others, such as Martin-Mar- 
ietta or United Aircraft established facilities near 
these. A third group, Lockheed at Marietta, Geor- 
gia, or Avco at Nashville, Tennessee, operated 
plants which had their genesis in World War II. All 
of them have brought with them a new urgency for 
equal employment opportunity and are constantly 
pushed further into affirmative action by govern- 
mental presence and prodding. 

In space center areas, for example, special coun- 
cils of the major employers conduct training, recruit 
at Negro schools, scour the areas for potential em- 
ployees, and otherwise do what they can to increase 
Negro representation in the plant. Moreover, their 
programs to upgrade and to train persons have had 
great success—as the percentage of Negro craftsmen 
demonstrates. 

Special mention needs to be made of the work of 
Lockheed since 1961. In 1951, when it took over the 
huge facility at Marietta, Georgia, near Atlanta, it 
did not eliminate the segregation practices. Then 
Lockheed became the first company to join Plans 
for Progress and embarked on a vigorous affirmative 
action program which soon obtained for it a reputa- 
tion as the region’s most active and interested em- 
ployer of Negroes. Lockheed, already operating the 
largest facility in the area, has been aided by an ex- 
panding business. Its recruiting, training, and up- 
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grading of Negroes are strongly reflected in the 
data in Table IX, because Lockheed is by far the 
largest employer in the Southeast. 

Negro women lag somewhat in the Southeast, but 
not in the office and clerical group where their per- 
centage exceeds the national average of Table I 
(3.0 to 2.2%). Here again, active recruiting and 
training of the aerospace companies have produced 
results and promise continued progress. 

The data for the Southeast show the great strides 
which have been made and promise of even greater 
improvement, but those for the Southwest are 
rather discouraging. Table X shows that in this area 
in 1966 Negroes were most heavily overconcen- 
trated in the bottom two occupational classifica- 
tions; that they had only one-half the representation 
among the semiskilled operatives that they hold na- 
tionally (5.6 to 11.9%); that their share of crafts- 
men’s work was less than 1 per cent as compared 
with 4.6 per cent nationally, and of office and cleri- 
cal jobs only 1.6 per cent as compared with 2.8 per 
cent nationally; and that in the top three categories, 
the Southwest also lagged. Finally, Negro female 
employees had fewer jobs in the Southwest than in 
any other region. 

There are several reasons for this situation. A few 
of the southwestern plants are located in places like 
Tucson, Arizona, or White Sands, New Mexico, 
where few Negroes live. These, however, are rela- 


tively small, and the major plants of the area are in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area of Texas. These plants 
are now all committed to equal employment oppor- 
tunity, but they have been slow both to run short of 
labor and to adopt affirmative action programs. The 
General Dynamics plant at Fort Worth, where the 
F-111] is being built, is now working at capacity, but 
was not prior to 1967. In 1967, it added more than 
8,000 persons to its payroll. Similarly, employment 
at the former Chance-Vought plant (now a Ling- 
Temco-Vought facility ) rose 6,000 in 1967 and that 
at Bell Helicopter by a sizable amount also. General 
Dynamics and L-T-V in particular began the 1960's 
with a small labor force and a huge number of em- 
ployees with recall rights. The fact that little inte- 
gration occurred prior to the mid-1960’s was thus 
the joint product of lack of progress in the 1950's 
and a slow buildup in the 1960s. 

There are other reasons for the lack of progress in 
the Southwest as of 1966. Some of the southwestern 
plants did little training; one until recently required 
six months’ experience for entry jobs above laborer 
and service workers, which obviously meant some 
other company had to do its training and that few 
Negroes would qualify. Until prodded by the aero- 
space companies the schools (in the Fort Worth 
area, especially) do not seem to have provided 
much incentive or training for Negroes to enter into 
industry. Unlike the Atlanta, Georgia, area, where a 


TABLE X.—Arrospacre Inpustry EMPLOYMENT BY Race, Sex, AND Occupational Group 
FOR THE SouTHWEST REGION IN 1966* 


All Employees Male Female 
Per Per Per 
Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 
Negro Negro Negro 
Officials and managers 5,183 11 0.2 5,144 11 0.2 39 — — 
Professionals 12,238 37 0.3 12,032 35 0.3 206 Q 1.0 
Technicians 3,768 30 0.8 3,491 Q7 0.8 Q77 3 1.1 
Sales workers Q7 —_— — Q7 — = 
Office and clerical 9,622 157 1.6 4,600 91 2.0 5,022 66 1.3 
Craftsmen (skilled) 12,462 88 0.7 12,215 7 0.7 Q47 1 0.4 
Operatives (semiskilled) 14,599 812 5.6 12,815 746 5.8 1,784 66 3.7 
Laborers (unskilled) 249 1386 54.6 245 136 55.5 4 — — 
Service workers 1,176 413° 35.1 1,156 396 = 33.4.3 20 17 85.0 
Total 59 , 324 1,684 2.8 51,725 1,529 3.0 7,599 155 2.0 
Source: Data in author's possession. 
* Southwest region includes Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
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sizable Negro middle class exists and housing is 
available for Negro professional, business, and other 
middle-class personnel, the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
lags in both such a middle class and in proper or 
even adequate housing. One company in particular 
believes housing has been a major block in recruit- 
ing Negro engineers for its Fort Worth facility. 
Some progress has been made in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area since 1966. Table XI contains the ra- 
cial-occupational employment data for the three 
major companies there in 1967. These data show 


The Labor Unions 


Union influence has in general not been the sig- 
nificant factor in aerospace racial policies that it has 
been on the positive side in such industries as auto- 
mobiles or meatpacking, or on the negative side in 
such industries as building construction, railroads, 
or pulp and paper. The two dominant unions in the 
industry, the International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (IAM) and the United Au- 
tomobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 


TABLE XI.—Arrospace Inpustry EMPLOYMENT BY Racer, Sex, AND OccuPATIONAL GRoUP 
ror Turee Masor Soutuwest Companies IN 1967 


All Employees Male Female 

Per Per Per 

Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent Total Negro Cent 

Negro Negro Negro 

Officials and managers 4,895 18 0.4 4,867 18 0.4 28 — — 
Professionals 10,637 28 0.3 10,439 QT 0.3 198 1 0.5 
Technicians 2 , 294 17 0.7 2,112 14 0.7 182 8 1.6 
Sales workers 21 — — 21 os —- os — _— 
Office and clerical 8,738 144 1.6 4,525 103 2.3 4,213 41 1.0 
Craftsmen (skilled) 14,673 261 1.8 14,347 257 1.8 326 4 1.2 
Operatives (semiskilled) 12,714 963 7.6 11,434 888 7.8 1,280 75 5.9 
Laborers (unskilled) 313 127 = 40.6 271 119 43.9 42 8 19.0 
Service workers 748 320 42.8 739 311 42.1 9 9 100.0 

55,033 1,878 3.4 48 ,755 1,737 3.6 


Total 


6,278 141 2.2 


Source: Data in author’s possession. 


substantial increases in the percentage of Negroes 
in the craftsmen and operatives categories over 
1966 (Table X). (Table X includes data for several 
small installations not found in Table XI.) Progress 
is also indicated by the manner in which Fort 
Worth and Dallas companies have moved to em- 
ploy hard-core unemployed and to participate in re- 
cent months in other programs designed to improve 
minority participation in industry. General Dynam- 
ics has opened a new facility at San Antonio which 
is employing hard-core unemployed minorities al- 
most exclusively. 

Nevertheless, the Southwest still lags in the em- 
ployment of Negroes, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, behind other regions in the aerospace in- 
dustry. Progress is likely to continue, but the slow 
start will probably cause the area to continue to lag 
for many years. 
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Workers (UAW) originally avowed very different 
policies. The IAM, founded in the railroad shops of 
Atlanta during the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at first limited membership to white workers 
by constitutional provision and later accomplished 
the same thing by a secret ritual which pledged 
members to admit white 
mechanics.° 

In the 1930's, the IAM expanded into the aircraft 
industry. During World War II its anti-Negro ritual 
became a source of embarrassment to its top 
officials, but not till the late 1940’s was it repealed. 
In some cases, IAM union policies proved a bar to 
Negro employment in the industry during World 
War II, but in most cases the IAM did not have a 
compulsory union membership contract and there- 
fore could not adversely affect Negro employment. 

In recent years, the JAM attitude on race has 
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been basically a passive one. Locals of the IAM are 
very independent, with the international] exercising 
only limited interference. As a result, there is little 
or no affirmative action in support of Negro em- 
ployment and no national union interference when 
local unions either drag their feet or oppose affir- 
mative action programs. 

The UAW has had a militant program of equal 
opportunity for many years. In aerospace, it has 
supported company programs, but at the local 
union level this support varies considerably. Unlike 
the situation in both automobiles and agricultural 
implements, Negroes comprise only a small part of 
the membership in the aerospace industry and have 
not been able to exert influences in local unions as 
they have in these other industries. Consequently, 
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although most managements feel that the UAW has 
given sound support to programs aimed at Negro 
advancement, it is also true that Negroes play a 
very minor role in local unions, have few offices 
above shop steward, and seem to me to be generally 
much more inactive than in the automobile 
industry.’ 

There have been some rank-and-file Negro rum- 
blings against union lack of leadership in the indus- 
try. A group led by CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) picketed the UAW and North American 
in the Los Angeles area in 1966, claiming inade- 
quate promotions for Negroes. Generally, however, 
such demonstrations have been rare, especially 
since in recent years there has been a great upward 
movement of Negroes. 
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In aerospace, the dynamics of racial policies do 
not seem to be radically influenced by unions. The 
companies have taken the lead, as they have in em- 
ployee relations generally, and the unions, al- 
though occasionally challenging, supporting, or en- 
couraging, have been the followers. Neither the of- 
ficial indifference of the IAM nor the loud affirm- 
ance of the UAW seem to have had any decisive ef- 
fects. Union-management seniority clauses are not 
aimed at hindering Negro upgrading, and, as in the 
case of Lockheed in Georgia, the attempts of local 
unions to obtain discriminatory clauses do not seem 
to have hindered Negro job movement. Moreover, 
job bidding, which is widely used, permits consider- 
able movement within the plant. 


Government Pressures 


The government is the aerospace industry's big 
customer, and government pressure is always a fac- 
tor that aerospace companies must consider. There 
can be no doubt that the affirmative action plans 
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which are so prominent in the industry stem from 
heavy (often heavy-handed) government pressure 
which motivates employers, keeps the problem in 
the forefront, and constantly pushes the industry to 
take further affirmative action. But the government 
is not a single-dimensioned pressure force. The gov- 
ernment is also the customer, and it is the police- 
man. As customer, it demands, as it should, zero de- 
fect work. Life is involved, and the quality of work- 
manship cannot be compromised. The industry has 
to certify the capability of workmen on many jobs. 
Social programs are admirable, but there is no sub- 
stitute for experience and ability. Affirmative action 
can go only so far, and educational, cultural, and at- 
titudinal deficiencies cannot be glossed over or 
overcome quickly. The unfortunate fact is that the 
higher the qualifications which are required, the 
fewer Negroes are qualified and the more difficult it 
is for them to gain qualifications by short-run train- 
ing or educational programs. 

Much aerospace work is under tight security. Jail 
or arrest records at one time automatically meant 
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clearance denials. Given the facts of city slums and 
Negro-police relations, this was a powerful bar to 
Negro advancement or even employment in the in- 
dustry. Now a more sophisticated approach is the 
rule. Arrest records are scrutinized and the minor 
infractions discounted. It appears government secu- 
rity and equal opportunity pressures are today more 
synchronized in approach than formerly. 

There is now the danger that the government 
may push companies too far in liberalizing employ- 
ment policies. Some in the industry are quite con- 
cerned about sabotage and poor workmanship. The 
pressures on both sides are great, but it should be 
reiterated that overly zealous minority group em- 
ployment programs should certainly not be allowed 
to compromise workmanship standards in this in- 
dustry. Yet the fact remains that government pres- 
sure has historically been a prime motivating force 
in obtaining increased employment opportunities 
for Negroes, and it is likely to continue. The results 
must be considered salutary. 

Another significant result of government pressure 
is governmental aid to managers who greatly desire 
to increase minority employment in continued social 
engineering in developing training and motivational 
programs with a resultant increase in Negro em- 
ployment and upgrading. The aerospace companies 
now have considerable experience in training those 
once considered too unskilled to apply—certainly a 
gain in itself. Of course, only when jobs are broken 
down by relatively large-scale production can em- 
ployees so limited be utilized. Fortuitously, the 
drive for equal employment opportunity has coin- 
cided not only with a tremendous expansion of em- 
ployment in the industry, but an expansion concen- 
trated during 1965-1967 in the manned aircraft por- 
tion of the industry which can use much less skilled 
workers than can missile or space vehicle develop- 
ment and manufacturing. A downturn in this seg- 
ment of the industry would have a most adverse im- 
pact on Negro aerospace employment. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


THE OBJECTIVES OF California Management Review 
can be satisfied by articles from a number of disci- 
plines—economics, psychology, engineering, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, business adminis- 
tration, or combinations of different areas of knowl- 
edge. “Management” is broadly interpreted to in- 
clude subject matter taught in typical business 
schools as well as work in other fields which is ap- 
plicable to management functions and practices. A 
technical article written in the field of psychology, 
for example, might not be suitable, but the same 
material if oriented to or closely akin to the field of 
management might be acceptable. The Review has 
a wide reading audience in business, in universities, 
and in government, both in this country and abroad. 

Articles that present the results of original re- 
search and analysis are given high priority, but we 
do not intend that all papers be of this type. We also 


invite articles on business surveys; articles on analy- 
ses, evaluations, and applications of new or revised 
business techniques or systems; and reflective arti- 
cles distilling basic truths and philosophies. 

Except in unusual cases, the length of articles 
should be restricted to 2,500 to 7,500 words. Articles 
should be submitted in triplicate, double spaced, 
typed on one side of the paper, with the line of text 
50 to 52 spaces long, if possible. A cover page show- 
ing the title, the name of the author, and his position 
and affiliation should be attached. Each table should 
be typed on a separate page. In the interest of 
economy, the number and complexity of charts and 
tables should be kept as low and simple as possible. 

Please note the style and especially the footnote 
form in our current issues. It is our policy not to 
number paragraphs and sections. 
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